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INTRODUCTION. 


In  1903  a  paper  by  the  writer  of  these  pages  was  published,  in  which  an 
account  was  given  of  the  juvenile  immigration  movement  to  Canada,  but  the 
issue  was  found  inadequate  to  the  demand  in  this  country  and  the  Motherland. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  present  paper,  if  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
might  serve  to  create  a  better  understanding  of  the  work,  especially  in  view  of 
the  interest  in  the  subject  that  has  been  awakened  during  the  past  year  or  two. 
In  acceding  to  this  suggestion  the  writer  has  not  done  so  with  a  view  to  making  any 
special  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  child  immigration,  but  rather  to  dissemi- 
nate, in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible,  a  better  knowledge  of  the  work,  and  a  more 
intelligent  appreciation  of  its  aims  and  objects. 

It  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  read  this  paper  a  short  time  ago  in  the 
City  of  Toronto,  before  the  Associated  Charities  Organization,  and  the  reception 
accorded  it,  especially  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  and  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith,  who 
was  present,  left  little  room  for  doubt  that  its  publication  would  attain  a  useful 
purpose.  The  writer,  at  any  rate,  would  cherish  the  hope  that  this  sketch, 
however  imperfect,  will  be  accepted  as  in  part  a  just  tribute  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  steadfastly  proved  themselves  the  staunch  friends  of  the  immi- 
grant boy  and  girl,  and  who  have  made  the  success  of  this  great  movement  their 
life's  work  and  ambition.  In  referring  to  them  one  is  reminded  of  a  notable 
incident.  During  the  construction  of  the  Eddy  stone  lighthouse,  the  king  of 
France  was  besieged  by  fawning  courtiers  and  urged  to  harass  the  workmen  who 
were  rearing  that  great  house  of  stone  whose  lifesaving  light  was  destined  to  cheer 
many  a  passing  mariner;  and  the  memorable  answer  of  the  French  monarch  was, 
"I  am  the  friend  of  humanity."  Not  a  few  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
been  the  true  friends  of  the  British  immigrant  boy  and  girl  have  been  harassed 
in  their  work  by  thoughtless  and  unkind  critics,  but  to  these  critics  they  could 
truthfully  have  given  the  answer  of  the  French  monarch:  "We  are  the  friends 
of  humanity." 

G.  B.  S. 

Ottawa,  Ontario, 

March,  1905. 


JUVENILE  IMMIGRATION. 


Past  experience  has  convinced  the  philanthropists  of  the  Old  Land  that  in 
Canada  there  is  a  brighter  prospect  of  an  independent  and  industrious  career 
for  poor  and  necessitous  children  than  obtains  in  the  overcrowded  cities  01  Great 
Britain.  Thus  the  aim  of  juvenile  immigration  may  be  said  briefly  to  be  to 
provide  such  Children  with  a  more  favourable  start  in  life  than  they  could  have 
at  home.  By  emigration  they  are  separated  by  an  impassable  gulf  from  the 
temptations  of  their  original  environment,  and  therefore,  with  such  humane 
principles  at  its  foundations  the  result  has  been  a  natural  one  and  must  command 
success. 

The  care  and  training  of  poor  and  necessitous  children  cover  a  wide  scope, 
embracing,  as  has  been  stated,  a  multitude  of  types  which  are  as  distinct  as 
the  clearly  marked  differences  between  the  professional  man,  the  skilled  artisan, 
the  unskilled  labourer  and  man  of  odd  jobs.  In  order  to  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  subject  one  must  understand  the  principles  under  which  the  work  is  con- 
ducted. 

In  the  year  1869  a  party  of  children  was  brought  to  Canada  under  the 
auspices  of  Miss  Rye,  and  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  the  work  has  been  carried 
on  with  little  interruption.  About  the  same  time  Miss  Annie  MacPherson,  of 
London,  England,  also  brought  a  party  of  children  to  Canada.  Mr.  Wm.  Quarrier 
and  Dr.  Barnardo  soon  afterwards  organized  similar  parties. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  her  first  party  of  child  immigrants,  Miss 
MacPherson  established  three  homes  for  the  reception  of  future  parties  on  their 
arrival,  to  be  centers  of  distribution.  These  Homes  were  located  at  Gait  and 
Belleville,  in  Ontario,  and  at  Knowlton,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  Gait 
Home  was  designed  for  London  Children,  and  the  Knowlton  Home  was  handed 
over  to  Mrs.  Birt  (Miss  MacPherson's  sister). 

The  Belleville  House,  so  familiarly  known  to  residents  of  Eastern  Ontario 
as  "Marchmont  Home  "was  selected  for  Scotch  children.  Miss  MacPherson 
latterly  withdrew  from  Belleville  and  established  her  headquarters  first  at  Gait 
and  subsequently  at  Stratford,  Ontario,  where  her  work  is  still  carried  on. 

In  1887  Mr.  Wm.  Quarrier,  of  Bridge  o'  Weir,  Scotland,  purchased  "Pair- 
knowe,"Brockville,as  a  headquarters  to  be  used  for  children  from  the  Orphan- 
ages of  Scotland.  For  sixteen  years  previously  he  had  sent  his  child  immigrants 
to  Belleville  for  distribution. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  executive  heads  of  these  institutions 
during  the  past  three  years.  Miss  Bilbrough  (who  afterwards  became  the  wife 
of  Rev.  Robert  Wallace),  Miss  Rye,  Mr.  Wm.  Quarrier,  and  Miss  MacPherson 
have  all  passed  away,  but  the  work  which  they  started  is  successfully  carried  on 
by  relatives. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  briefly,  in  passing,  the  circumstances 
which  led  Mr.  Quarrier  and  Dr.  Barnardo  into  their  fields  of  labor  on  behalf  of 
needy  children. 

There  are  always  incidents  in  one's  childhood  which  leave  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  memory,  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Quarrier  there  was  an  ex- 
perience of  this  kind. 
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While  he  was  yet  young  his  mother,  a  widow,  endured  a  period  of  much 
hardship.  Work  was  not  plenitful  and  the  small  pittance  her  son  William  was 
earning,  was  speedily  exhausted,  and  mother  and  children  were  literally  starving. 
He  had  often  previously  experienced  the  bitterness  of  poverty,  but  never  (as  he 
personally  stated  to  me)  had  he  realized  what  poverty  meant,  as  he  did  then, 
Standing  in  High  Street,  Glasgow,  barefooted,  pinched  with  cold,  and  weak  with 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  he  should  contrast  his  lack  of  all 
things  with  the  comfort  of  the  well-clad  and  evidently  well-fed  passers-by. 
None  paused  to  ask  how  they  could  help  him ;  but  with  the  intuition  which 
showed  that  in  this  case  the  child  was  father  of  the  man, — young  Quarrier  drew 
the  lesson  of  the  moment.  His  heart  registered  a  vow  that  should  he  ever  have 
the  means  of  helping  boys  in  his  position,  he  would  not  do  as  these  people 
had  done.  This  excellent  man  abundantly  redeemed  his  early  resolution,  and 
after  a  successful  business  career  he  devoted  his  wealth  to  the  cause  of  the  needy 
lads  and  lasses  of  Glasgow.  His  memory  will  stand  as  that  of  one  of  the  noblest 
philanthropists  of  Scotland.  I  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  many  worthy 
citizens  who  owe  their  present  prosperity  to  the  philanthropy  of  Mr.  William' 
Quarrior. 

Dr.  Barnardo's  work  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  needy  children  of  London 
was  inaugurated  in  the  year  1867,  and  was  the  result  of  the  following  incident. 
At  that  time  he  was  a  young  medical  student  at  the  London  Hospital  in  White- 
chapel  Road.  His  Sundays  were  devoted  to  mission  work  in  teaching  ragged 
urchins  in  an  east  end  schoolroom.  One  cold  night  a  lad,  shoeless,  shirtless,  and 
hatless  entered  the  building  just  as  the  time  for  closing  had  arrived.  The  doctor 
was  about  to  lock  up,  and  told  him  to  go  home,  but  the  lad  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  remain,  saying  he  had  been  told  he  might  remain  there  for  the  night. 

"Oh  no,  run  away  home,"  replied  young  Barnardo. 

"I  have  got  no  home,"  was  the  lad's  answer. 

"No  home?"  exclaimed  Barnardo,  "Be  off  to  your  mother." 

"Got  no  mother  or  father  or  friends,"  repeated  the  boy. 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"Don't  live  nowhere." 

There  was  a  tone  of  sincerity  in  the  lad's  words,  and  after  further  question- 
ing he  informed  the  doctor  that  there  were  "heaps  more  than  he  could  count" 
in  a  similar  condition. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  Dr.  Barnardo  has  devoted  his  entire  attention 
to  the  needs  of  such  children,  and  from  this  small  beginning  his  work  has  assumed 
extraordinary  proportions. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  National  Waifs  Magazine  I  find  the  following  item 
of  interest  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Barnardo. 


THE  RESCUE  OF  THE  WAIF. 

"  Thirty  seven  years  ago  I  read  a  paper  before  the  now  extinct  Social  Science 
Congress,  in  which  I  set  forth  some  of  my  ideals  and  some  account  of  my  efforts 
towards  their  attainment.  I  remember  that  so  little  interest  was  then  taken  in 
the  subject,  that  only  eight  persons  were  present  in  the  section  when  my  paper 
was  read.  But  in  re-reading  now  what  I  had  then  prepared,  I  feel  a  sense  of 
gratitude  as  I  note  that  most  of  my  conclusions  of  long  ago  have  now  become 
the  commonplaces  of  social  reform.  "  Time  has  shown  the  vast  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  has  pressed  home  upon  the  general  conscience,  as  recognized  truths, 
many  of  the  doctrines  which  I  was  only  painfully  thinking  out  at  the  period  of 
my  paper. 
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"It  is,  to  me  at  least,  remarkable  that  in  those  earliest  days,  more  than 
thirty-eight  years  ago,  just  after  I  laid  hands  on  my  first  waif  child,  little  Jim 
Jarvis,  there  were  foreshado wings  in  Jim's  subsequent  history  of  the  three  great 
systems  which  have  since  marked  the  principal  developments  of  our  work.  I 
refer  (1)  to  Boarding  Out,  (2)  to  Emigration,  and  (3)  to  Small  Family  Homes  in 
which  family  life  and  affection  first  became  possible  for  many  of  my  rescued 
children.  As  to  Boarding-Out,  I  had  no  Home  then  in  which  to  house  Jim;  so 
I  could  only  lodge  him  with  some  working  folk  who  were  willing  to  admit  him 
into  their  family.  In  other  words,  I  boarded  him  out.  And  this  also  happened 
with  all  the  first  eighteen  or  nineteen  boys  whom  I  personally  saved,  while  I  was 
a  medical  student,  from  the  slums  of  East  London. 

"Later  on,  Jim  Jarvis,  as  most  of  my  readers  know,  was  sent  to  Canada.  I 
had  no  idea,  of  course,  at  that  time  of  systematic  emigration.  But  I  came 
(as  I  thought  then  accidentally,  but  as  I  know  now  providentially)  into  contact 
with  Captain  Dutton,  of  one  of  the  large  Allan  liners.  He  told  me,  when  he 
learned  that  I  was  interested  in  the  subject,  of  the  splendid  opening  for  homeless 
children  which  Canada  presented.  So  it  was  that  Jim  Jarvis  and  two  or  three 
others  of  the  earlier  members  of  my  little  family  went  out  under  his  care. " 

From  1867  to  June  30th,  1904/*Dr,  Barnardo's  organizations  have  sent  to 
Canada  a  total  of  15,609  juveniles. 

Their  work,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  Emigrating  Societies,  is  maintained 
by  voluntary  contributions.    The  total  receipts  last  year  exceeded  $800,000.00. 

During  1903  Dr.  Barnardo's  record  in  child  emigration  reached  the  highest 
figure  in  its  history  for  any  single  twelve  month.  During  that  year  1,237  juven- 
iles, 836  boys  and  401  girls,  were  sent  to  Canada  and  placed  in  situations.  Under 
the  able  direction  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Owen  a  large  staff  of  workers  are  permanently 
employed — over  thirty,  I  understand.  The  headquarters  for  Canada  is  located 
at  214  Farley  avenue,  Toronto,  which  is  also  utilized  for  a  boys'  Receiving  home. 
At  Hazel  Brae,  Peterborough,  Ontario,  is  the  Home  for  girls;  at  115  Pacific 
Avenue,  Winnipeg,  for  young  children;  and  there  is  an  Experimental  farm  at 
Russell,  Manitoba,  for  youths.  This  farm  comprises  some  9,000  acres,  and  em- 
ploys seventy  youths  and  boys.  Its  operations  have  been  most  successful,  I 
understand.  After  an  apprenticeship  at  the  farm  many  of  the  young  men  make 
entry  jfor  homesteads  in  Manitoba  and  the  Territories. 

The  large  majority  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  "wards"  are  placed  in  Ontario.  I 
have,  personally,  visited  hundreds  of  them  and  those  who  are  not  doing  well 
form  a  very  insignificant  number.  A  staff  of  nine  or  ten  visitors  are  constantly 
travelling  around,  inspecting  and  reporting  on  the  progress  of  these  children. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  in  addressing  a  meeting  in  London  under  the  auspices 
of  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes,  said  in  part: — 

"  I  am  proud  as  the  representative  of  Canada,  to  bear  my  testimony  and  that 
of  the  people  of  Canada  to  the  great  and  good  work  which  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes 
and  kindred  institutions  are  performing  in  that  country,  but  also  to  say  that  after 
the  most  careful  investigation  into  the  progress  and  management  of  this  great 
undertaking,  the  People  of  Canada  have  learnt,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  criticisms  that  have  been  unwisely  and  unnecessarily  applied  in  certain 
quarters  to  this  great  and  important  work,  have  not  had  the  foundation  on  fact 
that  any  such  criticisms  ought  to  have  had." 

Doubts  having  arisen  in  official  circles  in  England  concerning  the  welfare  of 
the  children  in  this  country,  it  was  determined  to  investigate  their  condition. 
Accordingly  on  June  12th,  1874,  an  Inspector,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Andrew  Doyle, 
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was  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  England,  to  make  an  inspection 
of  the  children  distributed  by  Miss  Rye  and  Miss  MacPherson.  Mr.  Doyle's 
report  was  rather  unfavorable.  On  March  10th,  1875,  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Agriculture  brought  this  report  to  the  notice  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Canada  on  Immigration  and  Colonization.  Evidence 
having  been  taken  on  the  question  by  the  committee  they  finally  reported  that 
in  so  far  as  the  public  of  Canada  were  concerned  the  information  gathered  by  the 
committee  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  that  the  work  which  had  been  done  by 
Miss  Rye  and  Miss  MacPherson  was  on  the  whole  of  a  satisfactory  character,  and 
that  it  had  resulted,  with  very  little  exception,  in  permanent  advantage  to  the  child- 
ren who  were  brought  out,  and  to  the  country  which  received  them.  On  July  5th, 
1875,  an  order  in  council  was  passed  denying  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Doyle's  report, 
and  asserting  that  the  work  of  Miss  MacPherson  and  Miss  Rye  had  been  generally 
beneficial,  and  particularly  to  the  children  themselves;  the  exceptions  to  the  rule 
of  well  doing  not  being  either  in  number  or  character  sufficient  to  impair  the  result 
as  a  whole. 

Another  order  in  council  was  passed  in  September  28th,  1875,  authorizing 
an  inspection  of  the  children  to  be  made  by  the  Dominion  Agents,  and  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1876,  page  xv.,  it  is 
stated  that  the  reports  were  most  satisfactory.  Under  an  order  in  council  passed 
on  January  4th,  1878,  an  annual  inspection  of  children  sent  out  to  Canada  by  the 
boards  of  guardians  in  Great  Britain  was  authorized,  and  since  that  date  has 
regularly  been  made.  Each  child  is  reported  upon,  and  copies  of  the  reports 
have  been  furnished  to  the  British  government. 

Under  the  existing  conditions  the^  present  system  of  child  emigration  from 
Great  Britain  may  be  considered  a  thoroughly  safe  and  reliable  one,  and  one  in 
which  the  best  interests  of  the  young  emigrant  and  of  this  country  are  safe- 
guarded. The  undesirable  type  of  young  emigrant  is  not  allowed  to  land  on 
Canadian  territory;  for  no  juvenile  can,  under  existing  regulations,  be  sent  to 
Canada  who  is  known  to  have  any  serious  blot  upon  his  or  her  record,  who  is 
tainted  in  morals,  or  who  is  known  to  have  any  marked  tendency  to  disease, 
mental  or  physical. 

Although  there  is  no  specific  federal  enactment  on  the  Statutes  of  Canada 
regulating  this  species  of  immigration,  it  is  provided  in  the  regulations  that  all 
children,  not  the  bona  fide  members  of  families,  must  pass  a  medical  examination ; 
and  also,  that  "if,  on  examination,  there  is  found  any  lunatic,  idiotic,  deaf,  dumb, 
blind  or  infirm  person,  the  return  of  such  person  is  provided  for" — (Acts  1869 
and  1872). 

It  is  part  of  my  own  work  to  see  that  no  objectionable  elements  enter  into 
this  movement  of  child  emigration,  and  to  counteract  the  effect  of  false  and 
injurious  reports  which  find  their  way  into  the  daily  press.  I  will  cite  a  case  in 
point: — 

On  January  4th  last,  there  appeared  in  the  Canadian  Associated  Cable 
despatches  the  following  paragraph: 

[gilt-edged  immigration. 

" London, -January  4th, — AlfredTSmith,  aged  15,  was  charged  with  theft 
at  Sutton-Coldfield,  Birmingham  Police  Court.  The  magistrate  said  the  only  course 
which  suggested  itself  was  to  send  Smith  to  Canada  through  the  Middlemore 
Homes.    This  course  was  agreed  to. " 

As  soon  as  this  paragraph  was  brought  to  my  attention  I  communicated  with 
the  representative  of  the  Middlemore  Homes,  and  pointed  out  to  him  that  Alfred 
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Smith  was  an  undesirable  emigrant,  and  that  should  he  be  sent  to  this  country 
he  would  be  deported,  as  Canada  would  not  be  made  an  Asylum  for  children  who 
have  evinced  a  criminal  tendency  and  that  such  a  proceeding  as  was  suggested 
in  the  Sutton-Coldfield  Police  Court  would  damage  the  prestige  of  the  work,  and 
arouse  the  just  indignation  of  the  Canadian  people.  In  due  course  I  received  a 
reply  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Middlemore  Homes,  Birmingham,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  compact  to  send  this  boy  to  Canada  through  their  homes  was 
made  by  the  officials  of  the  Court  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Homes 
and  that  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  decision  they  refused  to  receive  the  lad,  and 
he  will  not  be  sent  to  Canada. 


RECEIVING  HOMES  AND  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAUS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Receiving  Homes  in  Canada. 

Dr.  Barnardo's — Toronto  and  Peterborough,  Ontario. 

Mr.  J  .W.  C.  Fegan,  —Toronto. 

Rev.  Robert  Wallace — Belleville. 

Dr.  T.  Bowman  Stephenson—Hamilton. 

Catholic  Emigration  Association — Ottawa. 

Miss  MacPherson — Stratford. 

The  Quarrier  Home — Brockville. 

The  Church  of  England  Waifs  and  Strays  Society,  Boys— Sherbrooke, 
Quebec. 

The  Church  of  England  Waifs  and  Strays  Society,  Girls,  formerly  Miss 
Rye's — Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ont. 

The  Middlemore  Home  — Halifax. 
Mrs.  Birt— Knowlton,  P.Q. 

The  value  and  importance  of  these  institutions  cannot  be  over-estimated 
if  only  in  the  good  which  they  do  in  the  capacity  of  employment  bureaus  for 
these  young  immigrants. 

"I  wish  to  obtain  a  boy  or  girl  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age."  Thus 
reads  application  after  application  received  at  the  homes,  and  very  frequently 
by  myself. 

In  dealing  with  applications,  the  societies,  I  find,  exercise  in  the  main,  good 
judgment,  and  select,  as  far  as  possible,  the  most  advantageous  places  for  their 
wards.    They  act  on  the  principle  of  "first  come  first  served." 

A  form  is  sent  to  each  applicant  which  is  filled  up  and  returned  to  the  Super- 
intendent, in  which  the  work  required  of  the  child  is  stated,  together  with  such 
other  information  as  the  Society  may  require.  A  certificate  as  to  the  character 
of  the  applicant  and  members  of  his  family  is  furnished  by  a  responsible  person, 
usually  a  magistrate  or  clergyman.  This  information  must  be  in  the  possession 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  institution  before  the  child  is  entrusted  to  their  care. 
A  child  is  often  sent  out  on  trial,  and  if,  within  a  reasonable  time,  it  proves 
satisfactory,  an  indenture  is  entered  into  in  legal  form  over  the  signatures  of  the 
Home  Superintendent  and  the  employer.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  necessar- 
ily vary  according  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  child.  It  provides  for  an  engage- 
ment covering  a  definite  period,  during  the  whole  or  part  of  which  term  the  child 
is  to  be  boarded  and  clothed  and  made  to  attend  church  and  Sunday  school,  and 
also  a  public  school  for  at  least  four  months,  or  during  the  school  term. 

Wages  for  young  children  is  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration,  at  all 
events  for  the  first  six  or  twelve  months  of  their  engagement. 


It  is  wisely  provided  that  in  the  event  of  the  child  failing  to  prove  satisfactory 
— by  this  I  mean  unequal  to  the  work  required  of  it, — or  morally  or  physically 
defective,  an  employer  has  the  privilege  of  returning  it  to  the  Receiving  Home, 
upon  giving  reasonable  notice  to  the  superintendent. 

My  view  has  always  been — and  the  Societies  concur  with  me— that  the  farm 
is  the  best  place  for  the  boys  from  the  Home.  Their  industry  adds  to  the  wealth 
and  productiveness  of  the  state,  and  they  are  taught  how  to  make  "two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before." 

In  every  Township  in  Ontario  one  is  almost  sure  to  find  an  English  lad 
ploughing  or  engaged  in  some  other  branch  of  farm  labor.  There  are  few, 
indeed,  who  do  not  readily  adapt  themselves  to  their  new  life,  for  to  hundreds 
it  is  practically  the  dawn  of  a  new  existence.  Since  the  inauguration  of  these 
great  philanthropic  undertakings,  I  can  assert  that  thousands  of  worthy  children 
who  have  been  deprived  of  proper  homes  and  opportunities  in  the  Old  Land 
have  been  taught  in  this  country  the  sowing  and  harvesting  of  crops,  the  care  of 
stock,  and,  in  short,  the  modus  operandi  of  the  farm,  and  many  of  them  are  found 
among  the  sturdy-yeomen  of  Canada  who  are  to-day  participating  in  the  pros- 
perity of  our  Dominion. 

During  one  of  my  recent  tours  of  inspection  I  stopped  at  a  farm  to  see  a  lad 
who  had  recently  come  to  Canada — a  Barnardo  boy,  by  the  way.  I  found  him 
with  his  master  preparing  for  market.  I  asked  him,  in  private,  how  he  found 
things  in  Canada,  and  if  he  liked  farm  life.  His  reply  was  that  he  was  treated 
"awfully  well"  by  his  master,  and  he  added  that  if  the  Home  from  whence  he 
had  come  only  understood  better  how  things  were  out  here,  they  would  send 
more  of  their  boys  to  Canada. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Department,  the  children  must  be  accompanied 
in  bands  by  a  responsible  party,  when  brought  to  this  country. 

The  immigration  movement  starts  usually  in  the  month  of  March  and  con- 
tiunes  until  late  in  the  autumn. 

On  their  arrival  in  Canada  the  children  are  at  once  taken  to  a  receiving 
home,  and  in  due  course  sent  out  to  the  homes  and  situations  selected  for  them 
in  advance  of  their  arrival  in  this  country.  In  recent  years  the  demand  for 
juvenile  labor  has  been  so  great  that  it  is  found  unnecessary  to  advertise  for 
situations  and  homes,  as  was  formerly  the  custom.  It  is  now  merely  a  matter 
of  selecting  the  best,  and  there  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  for  a  child  being 
placed  in  a  poor  home  in  Canada. 

The  boys  are  placed  with  the  following  classes  of  farmers: — 

1.  Young  men  beginners  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  employ  a  man. 

2.  Elderly  couples  whose  families  have  grown  up  and  entered  on  their 
own  careers. 

3.  Large  farmers,  who  require,  in  addition  to  their  hired  man,  a  boy  to  do 
chores  and  help  about  the  house  and  barn. 

_  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Financial  Chronicle,  I  find  the  following: — "  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  boys  are  sent  to  farmers,  and  they  quickly  prove  themselves 
useful  workers.  The  Canadian  agriculturist  is  usuallly  keen  to  obtain  lads  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  one  of  the  many  homes  or  institutions  that  train  the 
young  for  Colonial  life.  The  secret  of  the  success  appears  to  lie  in  the  preliminary 
training.  Many  of  the  young  emigrants  at  a  comparatively  early  age  are  in  a 
position  to  take  up  farms  of  their  own.  Thus  it  is  conceivable  that  child  emi- 
gration may  prove  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  all  forms  of  emigration." 
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From  1900  to  1903,  inclusive,  the  number  of  applications  received  for  children 
by  the  various  societies  numbered  38,190,  and  to  meet  this  demand  7,  187  children 
were  available.    The  applications  in  nearly  every  case  were  from  farmers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Old  Country  boys  or  girls  have  more 
than  average  opportunities  in  Canada,  provided  they  are  industrious  and  well 
behaved.  One  has  only  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  country  and  its  vast  re- 
sources in  mines,  fisheries,  forests,  and  fertile  plains,  to  believe  that  there  are 
opportunities  without  limit  for  these  young  immigrants. 

The  relation  of  the  Societies  to  the  children  is  one  "in  loco  parentis"  until 
they  reach  a  certain  age  and  they  assume  the  responsibility  for  their  proper 
care. 

The  question  of  their  right  of  control  over  the  children  has  been  settled  by 
the  Ontario  Courts.  In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  I  have  never  yet  had 
brought  to  my  notice,  a  single  case  of  any  of  these  children  becoming  a  charge 
on  the  tax-payers  of  Canada. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  WORK. 

During  the  past  five  and  thirty  years  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  fifty 
thousand  children  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  have  been  sent  to  Canada  under  the 
auspices  of  organized  societies  and  accredited  agencies.  In  no  sense  is  this  great 
undertaking  a  business  venture,  as  might  be  imagined,  but  a  purely  charitable 
and  religious  work,  assisted  and  maintained  exclusively,  I  may  say,  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  the  pennies  of  the  poor  to  the  pounds  of  the  rich,  and  its 
maintenance  entails  a  very  large  annual  expenditure.  I  may  state  that  apart 
from  the  small  per  capita  bonus  which  is  paid  on  children  from  private  Homes, 
and  educational  institutions,  no  aid  is  received  or  sought,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  from  any  source  in  Canada. 

To  give  one  a  fair  idea  of  the  expense  entailed,  I  might  here  add  that  to 
emigrate  and  outfit  a  child,  the  cost  is  from  $50  to  $75. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  prestige  of  the  work  depends  upon  a  continuous  supervision  over  the 
children  after  they  have  been  placed  out  in  Canadian  farm  homes,  first,  by 
systematic  visitation:  second,  by  regular  correspondence,  without  which  the 
work  cannot  be  successfully  conducted. 

Each  child  must  be  dealt  with  individually,  and  made  to  feel  that  a  personal 
interest  is  taken  in  its  individual  welfare;  otherwise  there  might  be  unnecessary 
hardships  endured  by  the  child.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  these  essential 
features  of  the  work  are  fully  appreciated  by  those  upon  whom  the  responsibility 
for  their  proper  care  has  been  imposed. 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT'S  SUPERVISION. 

With  no  small  degree  of  personal  satisfaction  am  I  able  to  note  the  advantage 
of  departmental  oversight  to  both  employer  and  child. 

When  an  Inspector  finds  a  boy  or  girl  unsuited  for  its  work  or  environment, 
and  to  its  employer  or  foster  parent,  the  Societies  take  prompt  action  on  my 
suggestion,  and  transfer  the  child  to  new  surroundings.  However,  changes 
under  such  circumstances  have  been  comparatively  few  during  the  past  five 

years. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT   BOARD  REGULATIONS. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  briefly  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
emigration  of  juveniles  is  allowed.    The  boards  of  guardians,  in  each  case,  are 
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furnished  with  an  undertaking,  in  legal  form,  by  those  societies  entrusted  with 
the  emigration  of  children  and  with  placing  them  in  homes  and  situations  in 
Canada.  It  is  stipulated  that  immediately  after  a  child  has  been  immigrated 
and  placed  out  in  the  Dominion,  the  Canadian  Government  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  report  containing  the  name  and  age  of  the  child,  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  person  with  whom  the  child  is  placed.  A  report  containing  similar  infor- 
mation is  furnished  to  the  guardians  of  the  union  from  which  the  child  is  taken. 
The  board  of  guardians  upon  receipt  of  such  report  cause  a  copy  of  it  to  be 
furnished  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  society  entrusted  by  the  guard- 
ians with  the  emigration  of  a  child  receives  notice  whether  the  child  is  a  Protestant 
or  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  furnishes  an  undertaking,  if  the  child  is  a  Protestant, 
that  it  will  be  placed  with  a  family  of  the  Protestant  faith,  or  if  a  Roman  Catholic, 
that  it  will  be  placed  in  a  Roman  Catholic  home. 

Prior  to  emigration  to  Canada  the  child  must  receive  instruction  for  at  least 
six  months  under  the  board  of  guardians  or  in  a  public  elementary  school. 

TREATMENT  BY  EMPLOYERS. 

In  my  experience  cases  of  ill  treatment  on  the  part  of  employers  are  extreme- 
ly rare. 

I  have  frequently  advised  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  work  that  there 
need  be  no  apprehension  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  children,  as  the  social 
habits  of  the  country  are  such  that  any  act  of  injustice  towards  a  defenceless 
child  would  be  quickly  known  and  resented  by  people  living  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  children  are  not  only  considerately  treated,  but  the  great  majority  practically 
become  members  of  the  families  to  which  they  are  sent,  and  are  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  the  family  circle. 

There  have  been  a  small  number  of  complaints  from  children  of  being  over- 
worked. In  this  connection  I  might  quote  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  on  the  subject: — ''Even  if  the  Canadian  farmer  is  a  hard  driver  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  take  the  heavy  end  himself,  and  the  Home  boy  is  not  asked  to  work 
harder  or  longer  than  the  master  himself,  or  members  of  the  family." 

SUCCESSFUL  BOYS. 
Some  of  the  juvenile  immigrants  of  former  years  have  done  exceedingly 
well  in  the  various  walks  of  life.    In  proportion  to  the  total  immigration  I  believe 
few  have  not  been  satisfactory. 

To  show  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  steady  and  industrious  boy  in 
Canada,  the  following  case,  one  of  many,  came  under  my  notice  recently.  A 
young  man  was  sent  to  Canada  at  an  early  age,  and  placed  with  a  farmer.  Here 
he  found  a  good  home  and  worked  industriously  until  he  was  seventeen  years  of 
age.  Tiring  of  farm  life  he  obtained  a  situation  on  a  railroad  at  a  good  wage, 
but  finding  the  work  rather  hazardous  he  purchased  a  business  concern,  paying 
down  a  few  hundred  dollars  that  he  had  carefully  laid  by.  To-day  he  is  the  owner 
of  a  very  prosperous  business,  and,  I  am  advised,  could  retire  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.    He  is  much  respected  in  the  town  of  which  he  is  a  resident. 

Other  boys  have  been  equally,  and  even  more  successful.  Some  have 
become  clergymen,  or  entered  the  medical  or  legal  professions,  while  many  of  the 
girls  are  professional  teachers,  and  not  a  few  are  well  married  into  comfortable 
Canadian  homes.  A  large  number  of  the  girls  are  employed  as  seamstresses  or 
domestic  helps. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 
That  the  usefulness  of  the  societies  has  never  received  due  appreciation  is  in 
a  measure  attributable  to  the  fact  that  theirs  is  a  work  the  effect  of  which  is  not 
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immediately  apparent,  and  in  a  measure  to  the  further  fact  that  for  the  past  three 
decades  it  has  been  carried  on  unostentatiously.  The  point  of  view,  therefore, 
from  which  a  work  of  this  kind  ought  fairly  to  be  judged,  is  the  general  condition 
in  which  one  finds  the  majority  of  the  immigrants  after  having  completed  their 
apprenticeship,  and  upon  the  termination  of  the  society's  supervision  of  them. 

Nor  should  I  omit  to  state  here,  what  may  have  already  been  gathered  from 
previous  observations,  that  the  spiritual  condition  and  training  of  these  young 
boys  and  girls  are  not  being  neglected  in  the  Homes  of  the  Old  Land  or  in  this 
country.  Indeed,  all  that  is  possible  is  done  to  safeguard  the  religious  welfare 
of  these  young  people;  and  this  feature  of  the  work  has  been  nowhere  better 
expressed  than  in  the  words  of  Miss  MacPherson,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting : — 

"  Our  aim  in  all  the  work  has  been,  not  only  the  rescue  of  the  body,  but  the 
salvation  of  the  soul.  The  good  seed  has  been  sown  in  faith  and  prayer  in  our 
Home  training,  and  fostered  in  many  a  godly  Canadian  family.  Thus  the  reaping 
time  has  come,  and  during  the  past  fifteen  years  every  visit  to  Canada  has  been 
a  series  of  sweet  surprises  in  the  consistent  life  of  numbers  of  our  proteges.  Many 
are  now  acceptable  ministers.  Some  are  in  China,  Africa,  and  other  lands 
as  missionaries ;  large  numbers  are  professional  or  business  men,  while  the  majority 
are  quiet,  steady  farmers,  active  members  of  various  Christian  churches.  For 
others  we  still  pray  and  hope." 

The  importance  of  child  immigration  to  this  country,  upon  the  lines  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  describe,  has  not  impressed  itself  upon  the  public  mind 
to  any  great  extent,  as  yet,  largely  as  I  have  said  because  the  work  is  carried  on 
unostentatiously,  but  that  it  is  a  great  and  growing  movement  no  one  who  has 
given  the  subject  any  thought  can  deny ;  that  it  is  a  leading  factor  in  the  upbuilding 
of  this  vast  Dominion  of  ours  no  right-minded  person  can  doubt ;  and  that  it  is  a 
movement  worthy  of  the  best  energies  and  enterprise  of  the  philanthropist  and 
others  is  equally  certain.  The  extent  of  the  work  may  seem  but  a  ripple  on  the 
great  tide  of  immigration  whose  ever  increasing  volume  is  now  pouring  upon  our 
shores,  yet  its  magnitude  and  usefulness  are  becoming  recognized  by  all  classes. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  a  paper  like  this  to  describe  the  movement  in 
all  its  entirety  and  detail;  but  this  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  in  closing,  that  no 
tribute  of  praise  is  too  great  for  the  men  and  women  who  have  given  of  their  best 
to  the  work — men  and  women  like  Dr.  Barnardo,  Mr.  Quarrier,  Dr.  Stephenson, 
Mr.  Fegan,Miss  MacPherson,  Rev.  Robt.  Wallace,  Mr.  Arden,  and  many  others 
who  could  be  mentioned.  Nobly  did  they  persevere  in  their  endeavors,  often  in 
spite  of  opposition  and  obloquy  at  home  and  abroad,  and  they  ceased  not  in  their 
labor  of  love  until  they  won  for  themselves  a  name  which  is  worthy  of  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  who  have  known  their  record,  who  have  closely  watched  their 
career,  and  who  have  been  the  witnesses  of  their  success.  We  gladly  pay  this 
meed  of  praise  and  gratitude  to  their  honored  achievements. 


